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others again to disclose the inner thoughts of the speaker.
For this reason too, Tchekhov, though a realist, employs
the soliloquy. The characters voice their own thoughts
and, since their thoughts are more important than their
actions, it is natural that they should speak freely of
themselves.

Tchekhov's method is an elusive one. It is far easier
to write a play with good and evil personified in two
opposed characters. There is a danger of dullness in
Tchekhov's manner, for his people are weaklings. This
snare he avoided, because he was a master of Ms craft.
Musical Chairs by the late Ronald Mackenzie and Strange
Orchestra by Rodney Ackland both show his influence.
Tchekhov opened a new road to the dramatist and
walked along it unfalteringly. It is a difficult one to
follow.

Under the Soviet regime there is enormous theatrical
activity.   The drama is subsidised all over the country,
with permanent theatres on the collective farms and
performances in forty different dialects.   Actors, pro-
ducer and audience meet together to discuss or criticise
plays, most of which deal with the mass of the people
and not with  limited types as in capitalist countries.
Apart from regular theatres there are at least 8,000
open air stages and 35,000 village clubs in which per-
formances are given.   Plays, at the moment of writing,
are still subject to censorship.   The theatre is a cultural
and social force and has little in common with the com-
mercial   theatre   of  Western   Europe.      Methods   of
production are at present more interesting than the
plays themselves,  which  are for the  most  part too
propagandist  to  have  any  great  appeal   outside  the
country.   The leading producers are Tairov, Granovski
and   Lunacharski.   The   chief  playwrights,   Bulgakov
(The Day of the TurUns), Ivanov (The Armoured Train)
and Pogodin (The Aristocrats.).   Love of the theatre is
inborn in the Russian.   Even during the Revolution